IP:  . 


MEMORIALIZING  THE  OLD  PONY  EXPRESS  TRAIL 


c 


Riding  over  the  old  pony  express  route  in  an  automobile  caravan 
today  may  not  contain  the  excitement  nor  the  danger  of  the  early  60’ 8 
but,  thanks  to  recent  work  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees 
at  6-154  and  G-116,  Utah,  such  a  trip  over  the  old  trail  is  now  pos¬ 
sible. 


Cooperating  with  the  Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and  Landmarks  Association 
and  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  these  two  Grazing  Service 
CCC  camps  have  constructed  96  miles  of  livestock  and  truck  trail  from 
Lookout  Pass  to  the  Nevada  State  line.  Along  the  route  eight  monuments 
have  been  constructed  upon  which  were  placed  the  bronze  plaques  to  mark 
the  trail  which  were  furnished  by  the  cooperating  pioneer  trail  associa¬ 
tions.  Restoration  of  the  trail  is  part  of  the  Grazing  Service  program 
to  open  new  areas  of  Federally  owned  land  to  grazing,  to  improve  these 
range  areas,  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  livestock  from  summer  to 
winter  range. 


C 


Following  in  the  steps  of  some  of  the  early  riders  of  the  trail, 
on  August  23  and  24,  was  a  group  of  men  and  women  assembled  to  dedicate 
these  monuments.  Among  those  participating  in  the  ceremonies  were 
Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  American  Pioneer 
Trails  Association;  the  Honorable  George  Albert  Smith,  President  of  the 
Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and  landmarks  Association;  Miss  Lucille  Johnston  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  great-granddaughter  of  Alexander  Majors,  co- 
founder  of  the  Pony  Express;  Messrs.  Ryan,  Molohon,  Seely,  and  Eadcliffe 
of  the  Grazing  Service,  and  others.  Stories  were  told  of  how  the  riders 
of  the  old  pony  express  road  33  miles  between  stations,  only  to  find  at 
times  that  the  relief  rider  was  not  on  hand  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
on  and  on  for  perhaps  60  or  90  or  100  miles  without  stopping,  running 
the  gauntlet  of  blizzards,  wind  and  sand  storms,  and  unfriendly  Indians. 
There  were  190  stations  along  the  route,  200  keepers,  80  riders,  and 
75  replacements.  The  riders  were  young  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
22  years.  They  received  $5  per  half  ounce  of  letters  carried — a  pony 
load  would  bring  the  company  $350  to  $500 — but  even  this  was  not  enough 
to  warrant  continuation  of  the  route.  The  pony  express  route  was 
started  in  April  1860.  The  la9t  trip  was  made  October  1861.  The 
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fastest  hin  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  to  Sacramento,  California  was  made  in’ 

7  days  and  17  hours — a  distance  that  today  can  easily  he  covered  in  two  days 
Of  steady  driving. 

The  pony  express  route  was  the  same  route  used  hy  the  Overland  Stage  Route 
between  St.  Joseph  and  Sacramento.  Prom  1858  to  1868  supplies  were  freighted 
to  Johnston's  Army  at  Camp  Ployd.  Something  like  40,000  oxen,  10,000  mules, 
and  3,500  wagons  were  used  in  this  trading  business.  When  the  army  left,  the 
wagons,  which  had  cost  between  $150  and  $175,  were  sold  to  anyone  who  would 
take  them  for  $10  each,  Thirty-five  hundred  of  the  oxen  were  driven  to  Ruby 
Valley  to  be  wintered  there  but  because  of  an  unusually  hard  winter  all  but 
200  perished. 


Superintendents  P.  J.  Baker  and  P.  2.  McCarty  and  their  camp  staffs  are 
receiving  hearty  expressions  of  appreciation  for  their  fine  work  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  memorializing  this  interesting  epic  in  American  history. 


*  *BR*  ' 

ANNUA. L  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  U.  S. 

As  of  January  1 ,  1939  “  "~ 

(Compiled  by  the  National  Resources  Plan¬ 
ning  Board.) 


Number  on  Farms  Annual  Production 
Livestocks  (millions)  (billions)* 

Meat  animals! 

Cattle  and 


calves 
(Including 
milk  cows 

66.8  million 

**14.2 

billion 

lbs. 

meat 

&  heifers) 

(25.1  million) 

107 

billion 

lbs. 

milk 

Hogs 

49  million 

14.4 

billion 

lbs. 

meat 

Sheep  & 

lambs 

48.1  million 

2.2 

.37 

billion 

billion 

lbs. 

lbs. 

meat 

wool 

Annual 

Value 

(millions) 


$940,000,000 


1,826,000,000 
1,103, 000, Ov 

136,000,000 


Chickens  412.6  million 


Turkeys  6.4  million 

Work  animals! 

Horse  and 
colts , 

Mules  and 
mule  colts, 


.65  billion 
3.11  billion 

.026  billion 


birds-meat 
dozen  eggs 

birds-meat 


373,000,000 
618, 000.00C 

69,000,000 


Capital  value 


1,014,000,000 


548,000,000 


(*  -  For  1938 j  **For  1935,  the  value  of  animal  skins  and  hides 
was  81.2  million  dollars,) 
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OUR  AMERICAN  IDEALS 


"«  .  .  .  and  institutions  are'  the  greatest  of  our  American  resources— 
not  our  material  assets,  important  as  their  massive  totals  are.  The  dynamic 
energy  of  our  American  people,  our  ingenuity  in  invention,  our  facility  in 
organization,  American  courage  and  resourcefulness — these  are  our  greatest 
treasures.  Out  of  these  qualities  America  was  wrought  by  its  builders, and 
on  these  qualities  our  future  depends. 

"Our  free  institutions,  industrial  and  governmental,  our  democratic 
way  of  life,  our  high  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice— these  are  more 
significant  than  our  fertile  lands,  our  masses  of  gold,  our  vast  reserves 
of  minerals,  our  great  manufacturing  and  transportation  Bystems. 

•'America  is  a  symbol  not  only  of  wealth  and  power,  but  of  human  hope 
for  a  richer  and  finer  life,  opening  out  to  all  men  who  are' willing  to 
work  together  in  a  democratic  way."  — From  "Our  National  Resources." 

M  E  R *  *  * 

ANSWER  PLEASE 


In  the  March  1st  issue  of  The  Range  Rider  we  told  you  about  a  safety 
quiz  program  instituted  at  camp  G-133,  Kingman,  Arizona,  by  Superintendent 
Thompson.  The  idea  has  been  picked  up  by  other  Grazing  Service  camps  and 
we  learn  today  that  the  Forest  Service  has  adopted  the  scheme  in  a  number 
of  camps  in  the  Southwest.  It's  an  idea  that  clicks.' 

*  *  R  R  *  * 


LISTEN  TO 

.  .  .  .  the  Conservation  Reporter  who  goes  on  the  air  every  Thursday 
evening  at  5*30  o*clock,  eastern  standard  time,  over  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  to  tell  America  about  the  conservation  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.- 


*  *  R  R  *  * 

"Revegetating  Semidesert  Range  lands  in  the  Southwest"  is  the  title 
of  a  recent  publication  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Forestry 
Publication  No.  8).  Copies  of  this  booklet  are  going  forward  to  field 
offices. 

M  R  R  *  * 


D0-U-N0 

That  Arizona  is  one  of  the  driest  States  in  the  Union,  but  there  ie 
enough  water  stored  behind  Boulder  Dam  in  lake  Mead  to  supply  5,000  gallons 
to  every  person  on  earth?} U 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


Honey  lake  Grazing  District  -  California  No.  2 

The  Honey  lake  Grazing  District  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  "sweetest" 
name  of  the  54  grazing  districts  administered  by  the  Grazing  Service.  Honey 
lake  and  Honey  lake  Valley  were  named  for  the  honey  dew  found  on  the  grass  and 
on  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  summer  mornings.  It  is  not  certain  who 
named  them,  but  history  records  that  a  man  named  Noble,  or  some  member  of  his 
party  who  passed  through  this  section  in  1851  or  1852,  gave  to  both  the  lake  and 
the  valley  the  dulcet  name. 


The  lake  alone  covers  an  area  of  approximately  75  square  miles.  According 
to  Fairfield's  "History  of  Iassen  County,  California,"  the  early  settlers  found 
Honey  lake  Valley  in  some  respects  different  from  what  it  is  today.  Except  for 
some  natural  meadow  land  along  the  streams,  the  country  was  covered  with  sage¬ 
brush.  Eye  grass  grew  as  high  as  a  man's  head  over  a  large  portion  of  this 
section,  and  bunch  grass  grew  everywhere.  It  was  not  necessary  to  feed  hay  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  it  was  astonishing  how  fat  the  range  cattle  became  in  summer¬ 
time.  The  soil  of  Honey  lake  Valley  was  rich,  light,  and  loose,  and  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  plow  the  land  in  order  to  grow  abundant  crops — the  settlers  only 
scratched  or  harrowed,  sowed  and  reaped.  The  early  settlers  were  livestock 
people  who  spent  much  of  their  spare  time  trailing  and  endeavoring  to  eradicate 
such  renegades  as  Smoke  Creek  Sam,  Squaw  fen  of  the  Piutes,  and  Thieving  Pitt 
(Rivers. 


Honey  lake  Grazing  District  comprises  Modoc  and  Iassen  Counties,  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  California.  It  is  a  land  rich  in  historical  and  romantic 
lore,  and  in  natural  resources;  it  is  an  enchanted  land  of  numerous  moun tains, 
lakes,  streams,  and  valleys,  including — beside  Honey  lake  Valley — Big,  Little, 
Long,  Likely,  Ash,  Dixie,  Dry,  Grasshopper,  Surprise,  and  Secret  Valleys,  and 
the  windswept  Madeline  Plains.  Approximately  45,000  cattle,  87,000  sheep,  and 
2,500  horses  graze  upon  the  1,508,910  acres  of  Federal  range  in  the  district. 

The  feed  and  water  of  this  district  also  support  5,000  head  of  antelope,  2,000 
deer,  and  countless  numbers  of  sage  hens,  geese,  and  ducks.  (Thanks  to  Huling 
Ussery,  District  Grazier.) 


••■HR** 

BOARD  ELECTION  IN  ROYAL  GORGE  DISTRICT 

The  infant  in  the  family  of  Federal  grazing  districts  —  the  Royal  Gorge 
District,  Colorado  —  will  elect  its  first  advisory  board  on  September  28,  1940, 
at  Canon  City,  Colorado.  All  qualified  grazing  applicants  in  the  district  are 
urged  to  be  on  hand  to  select  their  representatives. 
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